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An Old Fable 


HERE is an old tale about a man who was always grumbling. 

Nothing suited him, especially the weather. He had a fine vineyard 
but his crop always failed and he blamed the weather. He particularly 
disliked the wind. Finally the one who had charge of the weather tired 
of his grumbling and told him to take charge of the weather for one 
year to see if he could improve conditions. 

The man was very happy. At last, he thought, he would have a 
perfect season. Everything would be just right, and certainly he would 
have no blustering wind. Very carefully he ordered the rain and the 
dew and the sunshine. His vines grew luxuriantly, and the grapes filled 
out and hung in huge, luscious-looking clusters. Finally harvesttime 
came, and the man eagerly began to gather his crop. Then he tasted his 
grapes. They were sour, very, very sour. In fact they were the sourest 
grapes he had ever tasted. Disappointed and disheartened he went to the 
one who had charge of the weather and explained how carefully he had 
managed, ordering just enough sunshine and just enough rain, only to 
find his crop worthless. 

The one in charge listened carefully. Then sadly he shook his 
head. “But you neglected to let the clean winds of March and the soft, 
warm winds of summer blow,” he said, “and it is the wind that sweetens 
the grapes.” 

Of course the old tale is only a fable, and whether grapes are 
sweetened by wind or sun does not matter. All that counts is that it 
does take all kinds of weather to make perfect seasons. Each kind has 
its place and its work to do. We live most happily when we accept 
them as they come and learn to enjoy them. The same is true of lessons 
and chores and of the people we live with. We do not want to be like 
the old man who foolishly left out the wind just because he didn’t like 
it. We can learn to see some good in everything, the things we like and 
the things we don’t like, and even the people. Maybe the person you 
think you do not care for will prove to be your best friend. Try it! 
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By Katherine Edelman 


Hear the madcap March winds run, 

Bent on gay and boisterous fun; 
Laughing, whistling, blustering, swirling, 
Shrieking, blowing, twisting, whirling; 
Rushing with a threatening roar, 
Rattling casement, banging door; 
Shaking, waking flower and tree, 
Running wide and high and free; 
Calling, shouting far and near: 

“Wake up! Wake up! Spring is here!” 
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Two Rights Wont 
Make a Wrong 


By Virginia May Moffitt 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Arthur 


“*T OOK,” called Pat, drawing rein, “that horse has 

his rope wound around the stake again.” He 
turned in his saddle as he spoke. The two boys who 
had been riding a little way behind him, swung 
their bare heels against their horses’ sides to hurry 
them. Drawing rein beside Pat Brown, their red- 
haired leader, they turned their gaze down the 
grassy lane along the irrigation canal. 

Some two hundred yards away they saw the 
yellow horse. He was a beautiful creature; far hand- 
somer than the dusty-flanked, straggly-maned ani- 
mals the three boys were riding. Standing proudly 
erect against the wide expanse of Texas sky, he 
resembled a carved statue of some noble charger 
that might have been ridden by a knight of long 
ago. The afternoon sun gleamed on his smooth 
copper-colored coat and the south breeze tossed his 
mane and tail. 

“Boy!” exclaimed Billy Evans enthusiastically. 
“He looks as bright and shiny as a new penny!” 

“Penny! What a name that would make for him!” 

“But look how he is wound up in that rope,” 
Dave Bannerman, tallest of the three, added in a 
more sober tone. “He can’t even reach the canal to 
get a drink.” 

A passing stranger might not have noticed what 
the three boys saw at a glance. The animal was 
tethered with a long rope that let him graze in a 
wide circle around his stake without permitting him 
to reach the orange trees just across the lane. All 
this was well and good, but in grazing the horse 
had wound his rope round and round the post until 
now he stood almost against it, unable to graze 
except in a small space beside the post. 

“That’s a shame!” cried Billy indignantly. “The 
man who owns that horse should come down here 
once in a while to look after him.” 

“Mr. Craig owns him,” replied Pat. “He just 
recently bought all this property, you know. He 
comes from the East, and I reckon he doesn’t know 
much about taking care of horses. Anyway he goes 
off to the oil fields every day and leaves the care of 
the place to his hired man.” 

“Well, just the same, a thing like this shouldn’t 
be allowed,” Dave protested. “Nobody can treat an 
animal like that in this part of the country and get 
away with it, even if he is a tenderfoot and the rich- 
est oil man in these parts.” 

Pat dismounted and handed the reins of his horse 
to Billy. 

“I’ve found him wound up like that twice now,” 
he said. “Yesterday I untied the rope and led him 
down to the canal for a good, long drink. I’m going 
to do it again today too!” 
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“You'd better be careful,” said Billy. ‘He isn’t 
our horse, you know, and we haven't any right to 
bother other people’s property.” 

“You bet we haven't,” agreed Dave. “What if 
that hired man should come along while you're lead- 
ing the horse down to the canal? Likely as not, he 
would think you were trying to steal the horse. 
What then?” 

Pat looked sober, for Dave’s words struck home. 
That was exactly what had happened the day be- 
fore. He had no more than started toward the canal 
with the horse when the hired man appeared from 
nowhere apparently and asked Pat where he was 
going with the animal. Pat explained his purpose, 
and the man said no more, but he watched while he 
gave the horse water and tied it up again. Could he 
have thought Pat a thief? Might Dave be right at 
that? 


F& half a second Pat was tempted to take the 
advice of his friends and leave the situation for 
somebody else to handle. But he looked again at the 
yellow horse, standing like a statue and unable to 
reach water. That decided him. 

“I suppose it isn’t any of my business,” he said, 
“but I love horses too much to see one unable to 
get a drink without helping him out.” 

“Well,” declared Dave, “I think he should be 
untied too. It might not be a bad idea to untie him 
and leave him untied—chase him off maybe. If we 
did that, Mr. Craig’s hired man might take better 
care of him next time.” 

“We'd get ourselves into plenty of trouble if we 
started doing things like that,” Billy argued. “It may 
be wrong for the hired man not to come down here 
more often to look after the horse, but it would be 
a greater wrong for us to chase the horse off. My 
dad says that two wrongs won't make a right.” 

“My dad goes further than that,” said Pat. “He 
says two rights won't make a wrong. That settles it! 
If I loosen the horse and give him a drink today, it 
will be the second time I have done it. That makes 
two rights, you see. Maybe you think I'll get into 
trouble for horse stealing or something, but I don’t 
believe it. I don’t see how two rights could make 
a wrong.” 

With that, he left the other two boys and started 
along the lane toward the yellow horse. As he ap- 
proached the animal he whistled a low call, the 
same call that he used for his father’s horse, Pinto, 
which he was riding that afternoon. The yellow 
horse, hearing the call, turned his head to look at 
the approaching boy. Pat whistled the call again and 
saw the pointed ears twitch forward as if they 
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“I wasn’t chasing 
off, sir. I was trying to- 
catch him for you.” 
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wanted to hear more of it. Again 
Pat whistled and this time the 
horse gave a soft answering neigh. 

Pat laid a caressing hand against 
the horse’s neck. 

“Well, old boy,” he said, “did 
you get yourself in a fix again? 
Come on now, let me get you un- 
wound. How about some nice cool 
water to drink? Sounds pretty 
good, eh?” 

As he talked, his hands were 
busy with the rope around the 
stake. Getting it loose at last, he 
led the horse toward the canal. 
Pat felt a surge of gladness sweep 
over him as the horse planted his 
forehoofs firmly upon the grassy 
edge and dipped his muzzle into 
the cool, clear stream. 

“Don’t get wound up again, 
Penny,” urged Pat, as he fastened 
the rope to the stake once more. 

With a parting pat, the boy re- 
turned to his companions. 

“Let’s go,” he said, mounting 
with a smile. “I have done my 
good deed for today.” 

Laughing merrily, the three 
rode off toward the lake. They 
had less than a mile to go, and 
thoughts of the swimming hole 
made them urge their horses to a 
trot. They skirted the edge of Mr. 
Craig’s orange grove and came out 
upon a lane that led through a 
field of white-balled cotton. On 
the opposite side of the field they 
must cross the paved highway to 
town; then came a short stretch 
of smooth, rolling prairie land. 
Beyond could be seen the shim- 
mering gleam of the lake. 

“Here we are!” cried Pat. He 
cantered across the field, bringing 
Pinto to a stop on the very brink 
of the water. While Pinto drank 
his fill, Pat dismounted, looking 
about for the nearest bush where 
he might tie the horse. 

Dave and Billy were doing the 
same. 

“There’s a place,” said Billy, 
pointing to a clump of bushes. 
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“We can tie all three of them 
there.” 

Pat was about to answer when 
Dave let out a shout that made 
the other two turn with a gasp, 
expecting to see almost anything. 


HAT they saw, speeding 
across the open field along 
the edge of the lake, was the yel- 
low horse! He was coming at a 
gallop, his mane and tail flying 
out like golden banners in the sun. 
“Whee!” Pat exclaimed. His 
mouth opened wide in sheer 
amazement and for a second he 
could find no other word to say 
but that. 
“After him, fellows!’ cried 
Billy, leaping into his saddle even 
as he spoke. 


SPRING! 


By Elizabeth Barr Haas 


Blow, winds, blow, 
Fly, birds, fly! 

Hurry, hurry, hurry, 
Spring is marching by! 


The other two followed his ex- 
ample, and three galloping horses 
sped after the runaway. Seeing his 
pursuers, the yellow horse tossed 
his head, half turned in his tracks, 
then veered in a wide circle, 
speeding away from the boys like 
a flash of light. 

Pat flicked his horse’s side with 
the reins, and half rose in his 
stirrups. “Get him, Pinto!’’ he 
yelled. “Get him, boy!”’ 

Pinto pricked up his ears as if 
he understood the words of the 
boy on his back. His flying hoofs 


beat down the prairie grass as he 
galloped away, and Pat heard the 
other riders drop behind. He did 
not turn his head to find them, but 
kept his eyes fixed upon the yel- 
low horse. The excitement of the 
chase made his heart beat wildly 
as he urged Pinto to go faster still. 

“Faster, boy, faster!” he cried. 
“Can’t you see he’s getting away 
from us?” 

But Pinto was going as fast as 
he was able. He was not fresh 
from grazing as was the yellow 
horse, nor was he as swift a breed 
as this golden creature that seemed 
to fly with the speed of the wind. 

Seeing the golden horse in ac- 
tion, Pat thought of the wild 
horses of which his father had 
told him, the beautiful, lawless 
creatures that had lived on the 
prairies in the old days, sweeping 
in galloping herds across the hori- 
zon, defying men to capture or 
tame them. This runaway horse 
was like that, speeding across the 
prairie with his graceful head held 
high and his yellow coat gleaming 
like a new penny in the sunlight. 
Pat’s eyes were alight with ad- 
miration. 

“Boy, what a horse!” he ex- 
claimed. 

It did not take him long to dis- 
cover that he and Pinto could 
never catch the other horse. Flecks 
of foam were appearing on Pinto’s 
muzzle, and against his bare legs 
Pat could feel the perspiration 
slide down the horse’s heaving 
flanks. With a sigh, Pat drew rein 
and allowed his horse to rest a 
little before turning him around 

to go back. 

“It’s no use,” he admitted, pat- 
ting Pinto’s neck affectionately. “I 
know you did your best, old fel- 
low, but that yellow horse is some- 
thing that you and I can’t catch— 
not this way at least.” 

With that, he turned around 
and was amazed to discover that 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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fie STAMPS of a nation tell volumes about the 
history of it; for example, the stamps of Ger- 
many. In the last thirty years Germany's stamps have 
reflected almost as well as the newspaper headlines 
have the events that are taking place in that country. 
As you turn through the pages of your album, you 
can follow the modern history of this great nation 
by means of your German stamps. It is almost as 
though its history were written out for you day by 
day and year by year. 

First you will see stamps of the German Empire 
before the World War. The first picture in our 
postal history of modern Germany could be the 
ten-pfennig stamp of 1911 which has on it a picture 
of “Germania.” This woman stands for the spirit 
of Germany just as the Goddess of Liberty stands for 
the spirit of the United States. Germania seems to 
represent the imperial pomp and power that was 
Germany’s before the war. 

These stamps were used in Germany right through 
the World War. Then the empire fell and a German 
republic was born. The stamps of this new govern- 
ment were quite different from those of the empire. 
They showed pictures of German workers and told 
about the government’s plans for rebuilding Ger- 
many again. 

These stamps of the new republic did not last for 
long though, since in 1922 what is known as infla- 
tion began in Germany. Whole books are written on 
the full meaning of inflation, but all we need to 
know about it as stamp collectors is this. During 
inflation paper money falls in value until it becomes 
practically worthless. Then it takes a great deal of 
paper money to buy anything. If we should have 
inflation in the United States to the extent that Ger- 
many had it in 1922, it might cost us as much as 
$20,000 in paper money for a glass of milk and a 
sandwich. 

With money in Germany worth so little, it of 
course cost thousands of marks (the mark was a 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


German coin and also the unit of the old empire’s 
monetary system) just to send a letter. The German 
stamps at that time had large values printed on them, 
but actually they were worth a penny or less in 
United States money. 

No doubt you have some of the German stamps 
of the inflation period in your album. They come in 
every inexpensive packet that you buy. Many look 
like the twenty-billion-mark stamp that we picture 
this month, having no design but a circle and the 
number in the center. They had to be printed so fast 
to meet the emergencies of inflation that there was 
no time for fancy designs or pictures. 


HIS period of inflation lasted until 1923. After 

it was over Germany’s stamps settled down for a 
while to picturing cathedrals, great German musi- 
cians and writers, and the popular President Paul 
von Hindenburg. Von Hindenburg, commander-in- 
chief of the German army during the World War, 
is the fierce-looking gentleman on the five-pfennig 
stamp. 

When President von Hindenburg died, the Nazis, 
led by Adolf Hitler, took the opportunity to seize 
complete power of government, which they have 
held ever since. The rising sun covered by the Nazi 
swastika on the fourth stamp pictured tells the story 
of this latest change in German government. 

New lands made a part of Germany by the Nazi 
government must of course use German stamps. 
Austria no longer issues her own stamps since she 
became part of Germany, nor does the Saar, which 
was joined to Germany earlier. 

Of course the transfer of the Sudeten territory 
to Germany means that eventually Czech stamps will 
no longer be used there. Probably this also means 
new stamps for what remains of Czecho-Slovakia. 

As the years roll by more German history will be 
written in her stamps. It will be interesting to all 
stamp collectors to see these new stamps. 
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Illustrated by Catherine Milar 


OMETHING shining brightly in the sunlight 
S caught Nancy’s eye as she and Betty Jean were 
walking home for lunch, arm in arm. Nancy stooped 
quickly and picked it up. 

“Oh, look, Betty Jean, what I’ve found! Isn’t it 
pretty ?”” Nancy exclaimed eagerly, as she held out 
a pin for Betty Jean to see. 

“I wonder if that’s a real diamond,” cried Betty 
Jean in awe. 

“Those little pearls look real,” replied Nancy. 
“See, it’s a pin in the shape of a four-leaved clover 
with a diamond in the center and six little pearls 
on each leaf. Oh, I’m glad I found it!” 

“It’s valuable,” added Betty Jean, ‘‘and you’ll have 
to return it to the owner.” 

“Finders keepers!” answered Nancy quickly. “I 
found the pin, and it’s mine.” 

“But your mother will tell you to find the owner 
so you can send it back,” Betty Jean protested. 
“That's the only right thing to do.” 

“Finders keepers,” insisted Nancy stubbornly, and 
held the pin tightly clasped in her hand. 

The two girls walked another block without speak- 
ing a word. When they reached Betty Jean’s home, 
she ran in, calling back gaily, “By! I'll be ready 
when you stop after lunch.” 

Nancy scampered on home with the pin clutched 
in her hand. Every few seconds she took an admir- 
ing peep at it. 

“I want to keep it,” she said to herself. “I’d love 
to have a real diamond all my own.” 

“Then don’t tell Mother,” whispered a little 
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voice. “If she 
doesn’t know about 
the pin, you won't 
have to give it 
back.” 

Not tell Mother! 
Nancy was shocked. 
She always told 
Mother everything. 

“But if you do,” 
urged the voice, 
“you'll have to re- 
turn the pin, and 
you may never 
again have such a 
lovely thing for 
your own. Finders 
keepers, you know.” 

As Nancy sat 
down at the lunch 
table with Mother, 
the voice whispered again, “Don’t tell!” 

Nancy hardly tasted her food. Even her favorite 
dessert could not make her forget the pin in her 
pocket. It seemed almost to shout its presence aloud. 

Before Nancy left for her afternoon classes she 
kissed Mother good-by. Right then she wanted to 
tell about the pin and ask Mother what to do, but 
the little voice kept whispering, ‘Don’t tell. You've 
always wanted a pretty pin for your very own. Now 
that you have it, just keep it.” 

During the middle of the afternoon, the class- 


“It’s valuable and you'll have 
to return it.” 
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room door was opened and the principal walked in. 
A hush fell over the room, and forty young faces 
looked up expectantly. A visit from the principal 
always meant something important. Nancy’s first 
thought was about the diamond pin, and she felt 
in her pocket. Yes, it was still there, tied in her 
handkerchief. 

“Children,” the principal said, “a lady in the 
neighborhood has lost a very valuable pin, and she 
thinks perhaps some boy or girl may have found it. 
If any one here knows anything about it will you 
please raise your hand?” 

Nancy’s heart beat fast. Would Betty Jean tell? 
She did not want to look at Betty Jean, so she sat 
very still and looked straight ahead. Not a hand was 
raised, and the principal left the room. 

As soon as school was dismissed for the after- 
noon, the children hurried off in groups. Betty Jean 
rushed up to Nancy. 

“Oh, Nancy, how could you!” she exclaimed in 
an accusing voice. “It isn’t honest to keep something 
that doesn’t belong to you. You know who the pin 
belongs to now, and you ought to give it back.” 

“Finders keepers,” answered Nancy stubbornly. 
“TI found it, and it’s mine. You know we always say 
‘finders keepers.’ ”” 

“Yes, I know, Nancy, but only for little things 
like jacks or marbles when we don’t know who lost 
them. But not for anything that’s really valuable. It 
isn’t honest, and if you don’t return the pin, then I 
won't play with you any more.” 

Betty Jean ran quickly out of the schoolyard, leav- 
ing Nancy to walk home alone. Nancy felt lonely 
walking by herself. She and Betty Jean had been 
chums ever since they were in kindergarten. They 
always walked to and from school together, talking 
over the events of the day. Nancy never knew how 
much Betty Jean’s company meant to her until she 
walked home alone that day. The way seemed twice 
as long, and even thinking about the brightness of 
the pin did not make it less lonely. 

When Nancy reached home, she put on her old 
shoes and coat, and played in the back yard with 
her dog Bingo. Then it was time to practice her 
piano lesson. As she played her exercises over and 
over, words seemed to fit them- 
selves to the tune. “It isn’t honest 
—it isn’t honest!” sang the piano. 

But Nancy shut her eyes tight, 
and thought how pretty the pin 
would look shining at the neck of 
her dress. The next time the tune started, a little 
voice whispered, “Finders keepers! Finders keepers!” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Nancy. “Won't my practice 


Nancy sat up in 

bed with a start. 

Her beautiful 
ring! Lost! 
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hour ever end?” The time dragged slowly on. 

Mother finally told her the hour was over and that 
she could play until supper. This was the time Nancy 
and Betty Jean always spent playing house, and it was 
Nancy’s turn to be the mother. But Betty Jean did not 
come over, and somehow Nancy did not want to go to 
Betty Jean’s home. Nancy kept thinking about the 
way Betty Jean had looked at her in the schoolyard. 


ig pen was very quiet when the family sat 
down to supper. It had not been much fun 
playing alone, and she wondered if Betty Jean had 
missed her too. 

As Daddy gave Nancy a generous helping of 
mashed potatoes and gravy, he said, “What's the 
matter, honey girl? You're so serious that you don’t 
seem like my Nancy at all. Come now, let’s have a 
little smile.” 


Nancy tried to smile, but there was a lump in her 
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throat that came right up to her lips and held back 
the smile. Nancy was thinking about the long walks 
she and Daddy often took together. They talked 
about many things and Daddy always treated her 
like a grownup. They had often agreed that it was 
much better to be truthful and honest than to be 
any other way. 

When Nancy thought about the pin in her pocket, 
she felt she was not being as honest as Daddy ex- 
pected her to be. Finders keepers did not seem nearly 
so important now as just having everything right 
between her and Daddy. The family was always so 
happy together. Mother told Daddy the news of her 
busy day and Daddy related happenings at his office. 
Baby Brother was just learning to feed himself, and 
Nancy usually laughed with delight over the way he 
smeared gravy on his face. But tonight she did not 
feel like smiling over anything. She still had the 
diamond pin safe in her pocket, but she was not 
happy about it, as she had been coming home from 
school at noon with Betty Jean. 

Nancy was sure that if Daddy learned she had 
kept the pin when she knew to whom it belonged, 
he would be disappointed in her, and his eyes would 
have the same hurt look that they had had one time 
long ago when she had told him a falsehood. She 
had felt much better that time after she told Daddy 
the truth. He had called her his good little soldier. 
Nancy wished now that she had stood up bravely 
like a soldier this time and told the school principal 
about finding the pin. Then maybe she would not 
have that queer, unhappy feeling and could swallow 
the butterscotch pie she liked so well. More impor- 
tant still, she and Betty Jean would still be chums. 


Usually Nancy sang as she washed the supper 
dishes for Mother, but tonight everything was topsy- 
turvy. The saucers bumped into the plates and seemed 
to say, ““Dis-hon-est, dis-hon-est.” The knives, forks, 
and spoons clattered together and whispered, “Dis- 
hon-est, dis-hon-est.” 

Almost every night after the dishes were put away 
Nancy would sit in the front room with the family 
for a while, but tonight she wanted to be by herself. 

“Mother, may I go to bed now?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear, of course. Run along,” answered 
Mother. “I'll stop in to say good night after I’ve 
put brother to bed.” 

When Nancy reached her own room, she took the 
pin from her pocket and slipped it under her pillow. 
She undressed quickly and put on her pajamas. Then 
she said her prayers and hopped into bed. 


B22 Nancy could not go to sleep. She felt mis- 
erable, with an aching hurt that she could not 


locate, and tears started to her eyes. She put up her 
hand to wipe them away, and as she did so the ring 
on her finger brushed her cheek. Her ring! The 
beautiful ring Aunt Ella had brought her from New 
York. It was Nancy’s most precious possession. She 
remembered how happy Aunt Ella had made her 
with the gift of the ring. 

Then Nancy thought of the pin with its shining 
diamond and pretty little pearls. She wondered if 
the lady that owned it had been proud and happy 
over having such a beautiful thing, and if she cared 
very much because she had lost it. Nancy lay real 
still and shut her eyes tight. She tried not to think 
about the lady at all, but the pin and the ring be- 
came all tangled up in her mind. 

Nancy was trying hard to go to sleep, when all 
of a sudden it seemed that she had lost her ring and 
the strange lady had found it. Nancy was so sur- 
prised that she sat up in bed with a start. Her beau- 
tiful ring! Lost! She felt quickly on her finger, but 
the ring was still there. 
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“Oh, I’m so glad,” sighed Nancy. “So very glad! 
I'd never want to lose my ring.” 

As she cuddled down under the covers again a 
new idea entered into her thoughts. Suppose she had 
really lost her ring, what would she have done? 

“Why,” Nancy declared to herself, “I'd want 
whoever found it to return it right away. It’s mine, 
and only a mean person would keep my ring.” 

Only a mean person! Nancy was astonished. She 
was a mean person, a very mean person, because 
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she had said “Finders keepers” and kept the diamond 
pin when she knew it did not belong to her. 

“Nancy Anne Mason, I’m ashamed of you,” she 
said aloud. “You're almost a thief, that’s what you 
are. No wonder Betty Jean won't play with you any 
more! No one would ever love you again if they 
knew how selfish and dishonest you are.” 

At that moment Mother opened the door. “Did 
you call, dear? I thought I heard you.” 

“No, Mother. I’ve just been thinking out loud. 
Will you please call me fifteen minutes early in the 
morning? I’ve something very special to do before 
school.” 

“Of course, Nancy,” answered Mother. 
want to tell me about it?” 

“Not tonight, Mother. But I'll tell you after 
school tomorrow.” 

“All right, dear,” said Mother. “Now go to sleep.” 

Nancy closed her eyes and said to herself. “I won- 
der what the principal will say when I go to see her 
in the morning?” 
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Not a hand was raised, and the principal left the room 


ANCY hurried to school the next morning 
with the diamond pin in her pocket. Her heart 
beat fast when she reached the principal’s door. 
What would Miss Cole say? Maybe she would ex- 
pel Nancy for not standing up in the schoolroom 
the day before and telling about the pin. 
Nancy knocked timidly on the door. 
“Come in,” called a pleasant voice. 
Nancy opened the door and walked in. 


“Good morning, my dear,” said the principal 
with a smile. ‘““What can I do for you?” 

With a rush of words Nancy explained. “Yester- 
day noon I found the pin that the lady lost. Here 
it is.” She held it out. 

The principal took the pin and glanced at it, then 
turned to Nancy again. 

“Do you want to explain why you didn’t tell me 
that you had found it when I was in your room 
yesterday afternoon ?”’ she asked kindly. 

“‘I—I—wanted to keep it then,” stammered Nancy 
honestly. “It’s so pretty, and we girls always say 
finders keepers about other things we find, so I 
thought I had a right to keep it.” 

“And how did you find out your mistake?” was 
the next question. 

“My ring helped me,” answered Nancy. She held 
out her hand to show her ring to the principal. 

“Suppose you tell me all about it,” said the 
principal. 

“I—I had an awful big ache that wouldn’t stop,” 
began Nancy. “I guess it was because I didn’t tell 
Mother about finding the pin and because I didn’t 
stand up in the schoolroom yesterday when you 
asked about it.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes'm,” gulped Nancy, ‘Betty Jean said I wasn’t 
honest and she wouldn’t play with me. Then my 
piano lesson said the same thing. I didn’t mean to 
be dishonest, Miss Cole, really I didn’t! I just thought 
it was all right for me to keep the pin after I 
found it.” 

“And now you are sure that you want to return 
it?” asked the principal. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Nancy quickly. “It belongs to 
the lady. You see, she probably likes her pin as much 
as I do my ring, and I want her to have it back 
right away. Will you please give it to her and tell 
her I’m very sorry to have been so horrid?” There 
was anxiety in Nancy’s eyes. 

“You have done a very fine thing, Nancy,” said 
the principal heartily. “I know it wasn’t easy to come 
to me and explain your mistake. Now I have a sur- 
prise for you. Mrs. Bartlett left something with me 
to give to the boy or girl who found her pin.” 

The principal opened a little drawer in her desk 
and took out a brand-new five-dollar bill. 

“Here, Nancy. This is for you.” 

But Nancy shook her head and put her hands 
behind her. 

“Oh, no!” she said. 
feel right about it.” 

“But Mrs. Bartlett left the money as a reward for 
whoever returned her pin. (Please turn to page 28) 


“TI couldn’t take it. I shouldn’t 
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MARCH WINDS 


By Betsy Adams (12 years) 
Tacoma, Wash. 


The wind is whistling through the 
treetops, 

The howling wind that never 
stops, 

The wind that whirls the leaves, 

The wind that bends the gallant 
trees, 

The mysterious wind that no one 
sees. 


THE SEA 


By Vivian Vale Prise (10 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 


Down upon the rocky shore 
I hear a pretty sound; 

There I see the great big sea 
A-bounding up and down. 


The waves that sail to and fro, 
They look so very blue; 
They seem to match the azure 
sky 
In their lovely hue. 


BE HAPPY 


By Gertrude Foster (7 years) 
Webster, N. Y. 


The more you work, 
The more you play, 

The more you will 
Be happy and gay. 
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ARKANSAS 


By Eugene Smith (10 years) 
Hoxie, Ark. 


I love good old Arkansas, 
And here’s the reason why: 
I've lived in Arkansas ten years, 
And ten years old am I. 


Arkansas is a lovely State; 
I love it, yes, I do, 
And I believe if you knew 
Arkansas, 
You would love it as I do. 


I have the best teacher 
In Arkansas today; 

She never keeps me in at recess 
But lets me out to play. 


So you see I’m just a little boy, 
But soon I'll be a man. 

Then I'll sure boost Arkansas 
Just every bit I can. 


MY SUNDAY DRESS 


By Grovine Rice (9 years) 
Lineville, Ala. 


There was a little silkworm 
Up in a mulberry tree; 

He ate so much and grew so fat 
That he could hardly see. 


When he grew tired and sleepy, 
He made a cocoon nest, 

And never dreamed that some day 
It would be my Sunday dress. 


FRIENDSHIP 


By Valeria Trimble (13 years) 
Swink, Colo. 


To one 

Who understands 

My thoughts and moods and 
dreams, 

Who shares with me my work and 
play— 

My friend. 


THE DEVIL’S TOWER 


By Tot Marie Davis (13 years) 
Moorcroft, Wyo. 


The Devil’s Tower is Wyo- 
ming’s most spectacular site. It is 
worthy of being counted one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World 
and is indeed a wonder. It is a 
huge piece of rock eight hundred 
feet high and one mile around the 
base. There are lots and lots of 
rocks near the bottom that have 
fallen from the tower. It is thought 
that the tower was thrown up by 
volcanic forces, but no one knows 
for sure how it was formed. 

There are ridges running 
straight up and down the tower, 
and the legend connected with 
this is that some Indians were be- 
ing chased by a bear and they got 
on top of the rock. The rock 
started growing and the bear tried 
to climb it, making the ridges with 
his claws. Of course this is only 
a legend with no truth in it. 
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THE LION AND THE 
LAMB 


By Jack Lee Morton (12 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 


Said the March lion to himself: 
“This March I shall be ruler. I 
will come in a lion and go out a 
lion. I will put on my worst man- 
ners. 

The March lamb said to him- 
self: “This March shall be the best 
March. I shall make the people 
not to be afraid of March any 
more. I must practice my best man- 
ners.” 

So came the time for March to 
enter. On one side viciously waited 
the lion. Patiently waiting on the 
other side was the March lamb. 
Both were sure of victory. 

They both entered and, seeing 
one another, were greatly sur- 
prised. The timid lamb shivered 
with horror. The big lion charged 
but halted, for deep down inside 
he was a good fellow. 

The lion turned around and 
walked out. March came in a 
lamb! 


NIGHT PROWLERS 


By Edna Richardson (12 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


What! Go to sleep, did I hear you 
say? 

Why, night’s the time for kittens 
to play! 

If we went to bed, we'd ne’r sleep 
a wink; 

It’s better fun romping around, 
I think. 


But wait, in the morning—would 
you believe it? 
Take my word and don’t you 
doubt it— 
At the bottom of the bed in a tired 
heap 
Two little kittens lay fast asleep. 
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UNDER THE SNOW 


By Sylvia Jaeger (13 years) 
Gillette, Wis. 


The brown old earth lies quiet and 
still. 

The furrows are hid on the broken 
hill, 

The roads and fields are buried 
deep, 

The hedges lie in a tangled heap. 


The rough old barn and the sheds 
near by, 
The mounded straw of wheat and 


rye— 

So many things are folded low 

Under the drifts of the falling 
snow. 


Editor’s Note: Only those poems and 
stories can be used which are accom- 
panied by a note from the child’s par- 
ents or teacher stating that the material 
is the child’s own original work. We 
do not want poems that children have 
read or heard. Send us your very best 
work and mail it early. Seasonal ma- 
terial should reach us at least three 
months in advance of the date for 
which it is intended. 

About the 15th of each month our 
guild judges select for publication the 
best poems and short stories submitted 
during the last month. Only the very 
best work can be published, and we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 
material. 

Give your name, age, and address 
with every letter, and send all mail to 
the Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOPSY 


By Robert Savage (5 years) 
Middlebury, Vt. 


I have a little bunny. 

I put him in his little house 

For the night. 

Then I go into my little house 

And go to bed; 

And I go to sleep. 

But little bunny doesn’t. 

He wakes up and goes right to 
the garden 

And eats lettuce. 


GIVE THANKS 


By Beverly Rubens (14 years) 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Why did God give us our eyes? 

To see the fiery sunset at the end 
of day, 

As the sky is filled with brilliant 
hues, 

To see the lush green fields in 
early May, 

The fresh green grass, heavy with 
morning dews, 

The brilliant color of flowers in 
early spring, 

The joyful freedom of birds on the 
wing, 

And other spectacles that we prize. 


How could we ever misuse our 
eyes 

By closing them and stumbling 
blindly through life, 

Victims of unhappiness, worry, 
and strife? 

Open your eyes, let them be free, 

And thank the Lord that you can 
see. 


Why did God give us our ears? 

To hear the sweet singing of the 
birds in the trees, 

The heavy quiet of the silent night, 

The gentle murmur of the summer 
breeze, 

The singing of the crickets in the 
pale moonlight, 

To hear the waves pounding on 
the relentless shore, 

The crackle of the fire, the roar of 


the flames, 

To hear these wondrous sounds 
forevermore— 

The howl of the wind, the patter 
of the rain. 


How could we ever misuse our 
ears 

By closing them and refusing to 
hear 

The beautiful sounds of this won- 
drous earth? 

Thank the Lord that you can hear. 
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| T WAS early spring, and down the grass-bordered 
4. road leading to Jerusalem walked Jesus with His 
disciples and followers. The feast of the Passover 
was ‘near and people from all parts of the country 
were going to Jerusalem to attend the celebration. 
In the gardens and about the countryside flowers 
were budding and blooming. On the hillsides and in 
the fields fig trees and palms were covered with 
fresh green leaves. 

As Jesus and His followers approached the city 
of Jericho they came upon a blind beggar sitting by 
the roadside. The blind man heard the tramping of 
many feet and the shouts of the throng, and he asked 
what it all meant. 

“Jesus the prophet from Nazareth is passing by,” 
he was told. 

Immediately the blind beggar began to cry aloud, 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 

The crowd rebuked the man, telling him to be 
quiet, but he continued to cry louder than ever, 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 

When Jesus heard the man’s cry He commanded 
that the beggar be brought to Him. When the man 
came near, Jesus asked, “What will you have me do 
for you?” 

“Lord, that I might receive my sight!” cried the 
blind man. 

Jesus said to him, “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole, receive thy sight.” 

Instantly sight came to the beggar’s eyes and he 
joined the group of followers, giving thanks and 
praise to God. 


HERE was in Jericho a rich man, a taxgatherer, 

who wished to see Jesus. But he was a man of 
short stature, and the crowd was so dense that he 
could not see Jesus as He passed by. He was deter- 
mined to see Him however; so he ran down the road 
ahead of the crowd and climbed up into a tree. 


Jesus Enters 


Jerusalem 


By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


When Jesus and His disciples came to the tree, 
Jesus looked up and saw the man. “Zacchaeus,” He 
called, “make haste, and come 
down; for today I must abide at 
thy house.” 

Zacchaeus was delighted that 
Jesus should recognize him and 
call him by name, and glad of the 
Opportunity to have Jesus as his 
guest. He hurried down out of the 
tree and joyfully received the 
much talked of prophet into his 
house. 

The multitude was surprised 
that Jesus should wish to stop at 
the home of a hated taxgatherer. 
But Jesus explained to those who 
questioned that He came to teach 
the word of God to all men. 
When Jesus was in the taxgath- 
erer’s home, Zacchaeus stood be- 
fore Him and said, “Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if I have taken anything 
from any man falsely, I return it 
fourfold.” 

“This day is salvation come to 
this house,” said the Master. 

Jesus and His disciples then 
continued their journey toward 
Jerusalem. They followed a road 
leading up the mountainside until 
they came to Bethany which is 
only two miles distant from Jeru- 
salem. The news that Jesus was in 
Bethany traveled fast. Many from 
Jerusalem and the adjoining coun- 
tryside came to see Him. The 
crowd that was already following 
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Him became even greater. 

The people wanted to see and hear the prophet 
who preached the new doctrine, He who healed the 
sick and made the blind see, and who had on more 
than one occasion raised the dead to life again. 


iy WAS there in Bethany that Jesus’ friends Mary 
and Martha lived. They were sisters of the man 
Lazarus that Jesus had raised from the dead. The 
two women were happy to see their dear teacher 
again. When friends prepared a supper for Jesus 
and His disciples that night, Martha was the one 
who waited on them. 

While they were still at the supper table, Mary, 
the other sister, came bringing a sealed jar of ex- 
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‘‘Hosanna! 
Blessed be 
King.” . 


pensive perfumed oil. She opened the jar and poured 
some of the precious ointment on Jesus’ head. Then 
she dropped to her knees on the floor and poured a 
part of it on His feet. And with her long hair she 
dried them. 

Some of those who were at the table asked Mary 
why she wasted the precious ointment in this way. 
They did not understand that she wished to show 
by this act how great was her love for Jesus. 

Jesus blessed her act because it was prompted by 
a loving heart. He told those who questioned her 
that when the gospel came to be preached throughout 
the world, the loving act of this woman should be 
told in memory of her. 

Sunday dawned bright and clear. Jesus and His fol- 
lowers planned to enter in Jerusalem on this day. 
Two of Jesus’ disciples went over to the next village 
and brought back a donkey for Him to ride on. The 
multitude was so great and pressed so closely about 
Jesus that riding would give Him greater comfort. 

Other disciples took off their coats 
and mantles and made a cushion of 
them on the donkey’s back for Jesus to 
sit upon. And as He rode there were 
yet others who took off their robes and 
spread them in the path before Him. 

As they neared Jerusalem the disci- 
ples began in a loud voice to rejoice and 
praise God for all the wonderful works 
that Jesus had performed, for the 
miracles that they had seen with their 
own eyes. The multitude gathered 
branches from the palm trees along the 
roadside. Some of the people sang and 
waved branches high over their heads, 
while others spread branches in the 
path before the donkey and its precious 
burden. It was a happy, cheering throng. 

“Hosanna! Blessed be the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Those in Jerusalem who believed 
Him to be the long-promised King, came 
out and joined the shouting proces- 
sion. Jesus was their Saviour, their 
King! Jesus the Christ! 

“Hosanna! Peace in heaven and glory 
in the highest!” 

It was a happy, triumphant throng 
that entered Jerusalem that day. And in 
honor of the occasion and of those who 
carried palm branches and followed 
Jesus on that journey people of today 
call the Sunday before Easter Palm 
Sunday. 
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_. was sitting on top of the big gray rock 
that stood in the middle of Mother's garden. His 
clasped hands brought his blue-overalled knees up to 
meet his chin. Peter was worrying. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Polly his twin as she hopped 
off the back porch. “Peter is worrying again! Now 
he won't talk to me, for Peter never talks when he 
is worrying. He won't even help me plan a birthday 
present for Mother!” 

Polly knew that Peter used the big gray rock 
especially for worrying. Whenever things went 
wrong, Peter climbed up to the top of it. There he 
sat down, put his chin in his hands, and worried as 
hard as ever he could. 

“Worrying is silly,’ Polly said to Tabby the 
gray-and-white cat. Tabby, who had six gray-and- 
white kittens that were enough to cause any one to 
worry, twitched her whiskers at Peter. But Peter 
just continued to sit on top of the “Worry Rock,” 
staring glumly at nothing at all. 

Tabby purred as if to say: “Of course worrying 
is foolish. Working is much more sensible.” 

Polly had much the same idea in her own head. 
She did not intend to worry, even though she and 
Peter had not been able to earn the five nickles it 
took to buy the potted pink tulip with the lovely 
green crepe paper about the pot. 

Mother liked tulips—she liked pink tulips espe- 
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cially—but there must be something else they could 
give her for a birthday present—something that did 
not cost five nickles. 

“Peter,” Polly called, running up to the gray 
rock, “come down and help plan another birthday 
present for Mother.” 

Peter did not answer. He only clutched his knees 
tighter. 

Polly looked distastefully at the Worry Rock. “I 
wish you were not in our garden at all,” she said 
to it. “Then Peter could not climb up on top of you to 
worry. Perhaps he would help me instead.” 

Slowly Polly walked about the garden. The young 
green things were just coming out of the ground. 
Beneath the protecting branches of the snowball 
bush the crocuses were sending up fat buds. In a 
few more days they would open into gold-and- 
purple cups. 

“Oh!” Polly exclaimed as a new thought came to 
her, “there is a flowerpot in the garage and a trowel 
behind the garage door! And here are crocuses 
almost ready to bloom. 

“Peter,” she called, jumping up and down, “I have 


_ thought of something! Mother can have a pot of 


flowers after all. Please come down and help me, 
Peter.” 

Peter only shook his head. “I’m too busy worry- 
ing,” he mumbled. 
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— sighed as she brought the flowerpot 
from the garage. Doing things alone was 
no fun, especially when one had a twin. 

“Now,” she said to herself, for she knew 
that Peter was too busy worrying to answer, 
“what goes into the pot first?” She tried to re- 
member just how Mother potted the plants she 
took into the house every fall. 

“Oh, yes,” Polly remembered, “‘first she puts 
some small stones in the bottom of the pot so 
the water can drain through easily. Then she 
digs up some rich earth where the leaves have 
lain on the ground for a long time and fills the 
pot up to the brim.” 

Polly looked anxiously about the garden. 
There were no leaves in sight. Father had raked 
them all up last fall and buried them in a 
corner of the garden to make rich earth for 
another year. 

Polly leaned against the Worry Rock and 
thought some more. 

Suddenly she looked down at her feet. There 
by the side of the gray rock was a deep hollow 
filled with dead leaves. 


The winds of last October had blown them 
under the sheltering edge of Worry Rock. 
Lying flat on her stomach, Polly used the 
trowel to scoop out the rich dirt beneath the 
leaves. 

“Peter,” she called in a muffled voice, “I 
have found rich soil for the flowerpot, and the 
crocuses are almost ready to bloom. Come and 
help me dig some of them up and we will 
plant them in the pot for Mother.” 

Peter did not answer. 

“Of course crocuses are not so fine as a pink 
tulip,” Polly said, “but I know Mother will 
like them. Come and help me, Peter.” 

Only a grunt came down from above. 

Polly smiled to herself. “He’s still worrying 
over Mother’s birthday present, and here I have 
it almost ready.” She lay flat on her stomach 
again to reach for another scoopful of dirt. 

Suddenly, like a small excited crab, she 
backed away from the hole beneath the rock. 

“Peter!” she shouted. “Peter!” 

Peter's head peered over the edge of Worry 
Rock. (Please turn to page 20) 
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RETJE was walking down 

the dike, her wooden shoes 
making a resolute clatter. All the 
other children in her class had 
already brought nature specimens 
to school. Hans had brought a hen 
and ten little chicks. Nickoli had 
brought some tadpoles, which the 
class had watched grow into frogs. 
Katarina had brought Butterball, 
her canary, and the whole room 
had watched Butterball make her 
nest, in which she had laid four 
tiny eggs. Finally they had seen 
the young ones hatch and grow 
into birds. 

“All but I have brought some- 
thing,” said Gretje, “and today 
I'm going to find a specimen to 
take to class.” That was the 
reason she was walking down the 
dike, staring at the slow-moving 
canal as though she expected her 
specimen to come hopping right 
out of the water. 

She walked and looked, and 
walked and looked some more. 
She wandered so far that the vil- 
lage became just a dot in the dis- 
tance. Then she began to get dis- 
couraged, for she had seen noth- 
ing at all on the way that would 
be of any interest to the children. 
She was just about to turn back 
when suddenly she spied a glim- 
mer of gold along the canal. She 
knew that what she saw was yel- 
low irises. They grow wild along 
the canals in spring. 

At the same moment Gretje 
thought of Mevrouw van Dyke 
who lived across the street from 
the school. She had a tiny baby 
and the twins were not quite two. 
Because she was so busy with the 
children she seldom got away 
from the house. Mevrouw van 
Dyke had said so only yesterday 
when she had asked Gretje to look 
after the children while she ran 
over to the post office to mail a 
letter. 

“If I took you to Mevrouw van 
Dyke it would be almost as though 
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she had been here 
and picked you her- 
self,” said Gretije, 
smiling at the yellow 
blossoms. She had a 
large armful when 
she stopped picking 
the blossoms. Still 
she did not have a 
nature specimen to 
take to her teacher. 

“I said would 
not go home till I 
found a_ specimen, 
and I won't,” said 
she, sitting down by 
the bouquet she had 
picked and cupping 
her chin in her hand. 
That same moment 
she saw something moving under 
the broken stalks. It was a snail. 

Gretje’s eyes widened. “A 
snail!” she cried. “We've never 
had a snail in school!” So she 
moistened her handkerchief in the 
canal and picked up the snail. No 
doubt he would be very happy 
with the frogs in their small glass 
house in the schoolroom window. 


RETJE hurried homeward 

with eager steps. When she 
had almost reached the village she 
met Hans and his brother. 

“Have you found a specimen 
for the -nature-study class yet?” 
they wanted to know. 

“I have,” she answered. With 
that she very proudly undid her 
handkerchief and showed them 
what was inside. 

“Oh, just a snail!” said they, 
as though they did not think a 
snail anything to be proud of. 
They hurried by with a hop and a 
skip, and soon she was alone 
again. 

When she had walked as far as 
the church she met Lina and 
Bupkin. “Have you found the 
specimen teacher told you to bring 
to class tomorrow?” they wanted 
to know. 


“I have,” answered 
Gretje. “It is a snail.” 

“A snail?” they ech- 
oed. “The common kind 
with a striped shell on 
his back?” 

“Yes,” Gretje agreed. 

“Is that all you are 
bringing?” they cried, 
and with that they also 
hurried on by. 

By now Gretje’s steps 
were as heavy as though 
her shoes were filled 
with lead. She put the 
damp handkerchief con- 
taining the snail care- 
fully in her pocket. Sup-, 
pose that tomorrow the 
teacher should look at 
her specimen and say, “A snail?” 
in the same disappointed tone of 
voice that the children had used. 

Gretje carried the flowers gently. 
At any rate there was nothing 
wrong with them, she told her- 
self. She clumped along wearily 
until at last she reached Mevrouw 
van Dyke’s house. She raised her 
hand to the door and knocked. It 
was opened by a strange young 
woman who looked down at the 
unhappy Gretje standing there on 
the stoop. 

“How glad I am to see you!” 
the young woman cried as warmly 
as though she had known Gretje 
for a long time. ““Won’t you come 
inside?” 

“Thank you,” Gretje replied, 
“but I have just brought these 
flowers to Mevrouw -van Dyke.” 

“Come in,” repeated the stran- 
ger. “Mevrouw is in the other 
room sewing. She will be glad to 
have your flowers, I know.” 

So Gretje left her wooden shoes 
on the doorstep and pattered after 
the stranger. As they came into 
the sewing room, Mevrouw looked 
up from her work. 

“Here,” said Gretje, shyly lay- 
ing the iris blossoms in the lap of 
her friend, “I picked these for 


She could scarcely wait for tomorrow 


you. 
“Where did you find such love- 
ly yellow blooms?” cried Mev- 
rouw in wonderment. 

“I found them on Holkum’s 
polder.” Gretje’s voice however 
did not have the happy ring of 
one who had been gaily picking 
flowers along the canal. 

“Why in the world did you go 
way over to Holkum’s polder?” 
cried Mevrouw. ‘Surely you did 
not go way over there just to pick 
these flowers for me?” 

Gretje shook her head. “No,” 
said she, “I was out looking for 
a specimen to take to nature-study 
class but all I found was a snail.” 
Her voice broke as she made this 
admission. The tears were not very 
far away. 

“A snail?” cried Mevrouw. 
“You were fortunate to find some- 
thing so interesting to take to 
class.” 

Gretje blinked as though she 
had not heard plainly. “Do you 
really think a snail is interesting?” 
she demanded. 

“Oh, yes,” declared Mevrouw, 
“he is far more interesting than 
many other things you could have 
found.” 

Gretje hastily pulled the snail 
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out of her pocket. “Why is he so __ 


interesting ?”’ she asked. 

“Because he is one of the 
world’s smallest artists and ablest 
builders,” smiled Mevrouw. 

“So?” Gretje exclaimed. She 
had never before heard that snails 
were artists and builders. 

“Yes,” said Mevrouw, “when 
the little snail is born he is with- 
out clothes or a home, so the first 
thing he does is to make himself 
a house that will serve both as 
clothes and home.” Mevrouw 
pointed to the shell that the snail 
carried on his back. “But he does 
not put his house together care- 
lessly,” she continued. “He makes 
it out of lime and lines it with 
pearl, and then decorates it with 
lovely stripes. Sometimes he en- 
amels the shell in various colors 
too.” 

“But where does he get the 
material that hé makes his shell 
out of?” Gretje wanted to know. 

“The little snail has learned 
what some people have not yet 
learned,” said Mevrouw, “that 
everything we need in life is 
easily found right where we are.” 

The snail suddenly became very 
bashful as though he knew they 
were talking about him and crept 
as far back into his house as he 
could get, showing a rim of pearl 
about the inside of his shell. 

“Could a man make a shell just 
like that ?”” Gretje wanted to know, 
“with the tints of the rainbow in- 
side and the color of a blue iris 
outside?” 

“No,” said Mevrouw, “you can 
be quite sure he couldn't.” 

Gretje’s eyes widened in aston- 
ishment. “Why,” she exclaimed, 
“that means I’ve found something 
truly wonderful!” 

She was so excited about her 
discovery that she could scarcely 
wait for tomorrow when she could 
show the snail to her teacher. 

When she arrived at school next 
morning she was surprised to find 
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Happy Thoughts 
By Ruby Gillmore 


For the week of March 5 


| do not doubt or fear, 
This thought great comfort 
brings: 
It is the Father’s pleasure 
To give me all good things. 


For the week of March 12 


I talk to God, 

Then keep right still, 
As still as | can be, 

So I won’t miss a single word 
His dear voice says to me. 


For the week of March 19 


God’s love is like a nice soft 
shawl, 
So big and snug and warm; 
I nestle confident, secure 
From fear or pain or harm. 


For the week of March 26 


No matter where I go, 

To town, to school or play, 
God goes along with me 

And brightens up my way. 


there the same stranger that had 
answered the door at Mevrouw’s 
house the day before. Gretje 
bowed and curtsied to her. 

“After you had gone yesterday 
I thought that you and the snail 
would make a pretty picture,” the 
stranger explained, “so I hurried 
over this morning to ask your 
teacher if I might paint your por- 
trait before I leave today.” 

Paint her portrait! Such an 
honor had never come to any one 
in their village before! Gretje 
stammered, scarcely knowing 
what to say in reply to such a 
request as this. 

That day after the artist had 
gone away, the teacher said that 


Gretje had brought the most im- 
portant specimen. 

“Did you hear that?” Gretje 
whispered to the snail, who was 
now living in the glass house with 
the frogs. He nodded his wee 
horns at her. Gretje thought it was 
almost as though he were chuck- 
ling to himself. She wondered if 
he could have known from the 
beginning what would happen. 

That evening as she trudged 
home she was thinking of all the 
things that had happened to her 
since her walk the day before. 

“It just goes to show,” she 
said, “that things are not always 
as unimportant as they look.” 


The Worry Rock 


(Continued from page 17) 


“What is it?” Peter demanded. 

Polly had to catch her breath 
before she could answer. Then she 
held up a grimy hand, palm open. 

“Remember the fifty cents we 
lost last Fourth of July?” she 
cried. “Well, here it is! It was in 
the leaves down under Worry 
Rock. Oh, Peter, now we can buy 
Mother the largest pot, with six 
tulips and a pink bow!” 

Peter scrambled down. First he 
looked up at the rock. Then he 
looked down at the coin. 

“And it was underneath the 
rock all the time I was up there 
worrying!” he exclaimed. 

“And it was under there all the 
time I was working,” Polly said. 

Peter nodded. “If you had not 
worked,” he admitted, ‘we should 
not have found it.” 

Polly smothered a sniff at 
Peter’s “we.” She was glad that 
Peter had not heard her, for in 
the next breath he made a fine 


promise. 

“Polly,” he said, “cross my 
heart, I'm never going to worry 
on Worry Rock again!” 
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1. The blue-birds are sing-ing their spring-time song, “Tru-al - ly, tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly!’ They have 
2. The blue-birds are tell-ing us tru - ly true, “Tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly, tru-al - ly!” For that’s 
come to tell us it won't be long, “Tru-al - ly, tru-al-ly,  tru-al-ly,”.... Till 
what the March winds will al - ways do, “Tru-al- ly, tru-al-ly,  tru-al - ly!” . . When 
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| spring comes o - ver the hill 
spring comes o - ver the hill 
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to stay Thro’ bud - ding A - pril and bloom - ing May, 


to stay, Like frisk - y lambs in the fields 


And the 
to-day Theywill 


— 
wild March winds will all scam-per a- way, “Tru-al -ly, tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly!”.... 
tuck their tails and go skip-ping a- way, “Tru-al -ly, tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly!”.... 
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OST of the Booster members know and love the Cheerfulness Elf, 

that jolly little fellow whose spirit pervades this department of 
WEE WisDoM. When the Cheerfulness Elf first made his appearance 
on these pages we supposed that he was just a chance visitor from the 
land of the fairies and that soon he would flit merrily back. All we 
knew about him was that he loved kind words, loving thoughts, good 
deeds, happiness, and laughter, and that these things were to be found 
wherever he was. 

But during the months and years that the Cheerfulness Elf has 
been with us we have come to know who he really is. 

He is that spirit in us which makes us want to be loving and good 
and kind and jolly. His is the voice that whispers to us to be generous, 
helpful, and thoughtful of others. He is the spirit in us that urges us 
always to do our best, to be courageous and lighthearted, and to see the 
good in every one and in all things. 


To sum it all up, the Cheerfulness Elf is really the Spirit of the 
Christ that dwells in the heart of each one of us; and since he is this 
loving Spirit, he can never leave us or forsake us. 


God is everywhere, and His 
mind is the only mind there is. His 
is the mind that knows just where 
to put each star in the sky and 
each little leaf on the tree. It is 
His mind that tells the ferns where 
to grow and the robins where to 
build their nests. It was God’s 
mind in Elmyra that told her 
where to look for her lost money. 

Dear Secretary: A few days ago I 
lost my money for my lunch. I can’t 
go home each day for lunch, so I buy 
it at school. One of my friends and 
I looked for my money all over the 
campus. All the while I was looking 
for it I was saying, “God, You know 
where it is, and You can help me find 

Soon school took up and I hadn’t 
found my money yet. When I took 
my seat at school I found it. It was in 
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my book. I do not know how it got 
there. I thanked God very much for 
helping me find it. I hope all the 
Boosters are happy and healthy. I send 
my love to all of you—E/myra Robert- 
son. 


Like Alice, many of the Booster 
members seem to be faced with 
the problem of controlling their 
tempers. One of our local Unity 
Sunday school teachers has in- 
vented a game to help these boys 
and girls. She calls the game 
“lighthouse.” If you have difficulty 
controlling your temper and 
should like to know about the 
game, the secretary will gladly 
send you a letter telling you about 
it. 


Dear Secretary: | am writing you a 
letter to let you know I am keeping the 
rules and saying The Prayer of Faith 
whenever I think of it. I lose my 
temper too quickly, but I can tell that 
I have learned to control it some since 
I have belonged to the Booster Club. 

I along just fine in school, but 
I too much. From now on I am 
going to ask the Lord to help me to 
stop talking in school. 

Tell the jolly elf that I read his 
little verse every month before I read 
anything else, and I especially like 
him.—Alice Branan. 


Nancy has included in her letter 
a poem that she wrote about the 
Cheerfulness Elf. We shall let the 
poem speak its own little message 
to you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been getting 
WEE WispoM for the past five years. 
I am nine years old now. Papa started 
it on my fourth birthday for a birth- 
day gift. I try to obey the rules of the 
Booster Club, but I have a quick 
temper. Sometimes it makes me say 
unkind things, but when I remember 
I am a Booster I forget my anger. 

I want to say also that I think the 
Cheerfulness Elf the merriest, jolliest 
little elf there is. When I read the 
Booster page I always read his verses 
first of all. I have made up a poem 
about him: 

Cheerfulness Elf, you little fairy, 

Always jolly and so merry, 

You're glad and joyful all the day 

In your merry little way, 

And only good words do you say. 

I guess you've found it does not pay 

To sulk and scold and have your way. 
—Nancy Hafer.. 
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Our words go forth like swift 
airplanes to bless those to whom 
we speak. Wayne is sending his 
“word planes” out day by day, and 
presently they will return to him 
bearing rich cargoes of joy and 
happiness. 

Dear Secretary: 1 feel that I have 
been a pretty good Booster, but I still 
have a little trouble once in a while. 
I think the Good Words Booster Club 
has helped me a great deal, and I like 
WEE WISDOM magazine. I read it 
often. 

I tried playing the pe game 
this month, and I was the pilot of 
quite a few planes. Best wishes to all 
Boosters in all lands.—Wayne Rollins. 


There is a saying, “Speech is 
silver, but silence is golden.” At 
no time is this more true than 
when we are tempted to return an 
unkind word, as Elizabeth was. 

Dear Secretary: At school we had a 
very hard test in geography. I couldn’t 
get a lot of the questions. I said The 
Prayer of Faith and I got the questions 
and also a very good mark. The other 
day some of my friends were very rude 


to me. I was just going to say some- 
thing mean and nasty when I remem- 
bered that I was a Booster and Boosters 
don’t say mean things. I just kept 
quiet, and soon my friends apologized 
to me. I was very glad I had kept 
quiet. I am sure that being a Booster 
is helping me a lot.—Elizabeth 


Laushey. 


“All things whatsoever ye pray 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 
| 


“If I can think bright, happy thoughts 
Though winds of March are strong; 
My cheerful heart will do its part 
In helping spring along.” 


and ask for, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them.” 
Long ago Jesus said these words, 
but they are as true now as they 
were when He spoke them. Phyllis 
said The Prayer of Faith believing 
that she would be healed. Her 
letter tells the result of her prayer. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
is helping me very much. One time I 
woke up in the middle of the night 
with a bad headache. I said The 
Prayer of Faith and the pain left my 
head almost instantly. It is the first 
time it has worked so quickly. I know 
it was because I put more belief in 
what I was saying. I can hardly wait 
to receive my next copy of WEE WIs- 
poM.—Phyllis Holt. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think 
good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to join 
the Booster Club, just write to the 
secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will send you 
an application blank. 


Spring is a time of new begin- 
ning for everything in nature. Let 
us all, as Boosters, make it a time 
of new beginning for the keeping 
of our pledge so that we may help 
others as well as ourselves to be 


happy. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH PEN PALS 


Betty Storm, 2583 Himebaugh Ave., 
Omaha, Nebr.; Beverly Sutton (12), 
2551 Crown Point, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Ruth Gibson, Owings, Md.; Ruth 
Young, 176 Alfred St., Kingston, 
Ont., Canada; Jeannette Hodson, Box 
434, Baton Rouge, La.; Esther Peter- 
son (13), Rte. 1, Box 189, Osseo, 
Wis.; Elaine Kellett (11), Rainy 
River, Ont., Canada; Shirley Hurlbut 
(11), Box 27, Interlaken, N. Y.; Lois 
Mae Barber, 1136 W. 29th St., Erie, 
Pa.; June Sanders (91/4), 300 Kilgore 
Ave., Muncie, Ind.; Louise Bernard 
(11), Rte. 1, Roosevelt, Minn.; Lour- 
ene Stauffer (12), 31 Walnut St., 
Salem, N. J.; Jeanne Wolfe (13), 
Lake Forest, Kans.; Vernelle Jiskow 
(11), 75 Avenue D, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Christine Djurdjevick (13), 
744 Mill, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Marilyn Thayer (10), 403 Sth and 
D St., Crescent City, Calif.; Peggy 
Boyette (15), Matthews, N. C.; Ena 
Mary Sloan (10), Box 123, Jet, Okla.; 
Toronto Booster Club, % Janet 
Fergusson, Pres., 181 Glenrose Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Carolle Craig 
(14), 3215 Sheffield Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Margie Myers (14), 
3119 Dorchester Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Marland Carr (9), Virgil John- 
ston (10), and Viles Johnston (9), 
all of Rte. 3A, Corning, Iowa; Billy 
Schmallhorst (11), Box 751, Borger, 
Texas; Barbara Gollop (10), 151 
Wellington St., Kingston, 
Canada; Helen Nielsen, Roseland 
Ave., Kentfield, Calif.; Joan Wilson, 
Box 877, Encinitas, Calif.; Billie Rhea 
Spurrier (11), Box 751, Borger, Tex; 
Paula Mae Hempel, Rte. 6, % Anson 
Brooks, Wooster, Ohio; Mary Jane 
Wood, 776 S. 52d St., W. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Nancy Sawyer Jacocks, 
23 S. Main St., Branford, Conn.; 
Harold Rineheart (11), Box 1622, 
Borger, Tex.; Betty Lewis Dabney, 
Box 115, Ryan, Okla.; Edward Frank- 
lin Harrison (12), Mode, IIl.; Mar- 
garet Jane Stephens (11) and Esther 
Jane Strohl (12), both of Shelbyville, 
Ill.; Jacquelyn Ward (14), Box 87, 
Haines, Alaska; Frances Roberts (15), 
Box 104, New Hope, Ala.; Virginia 
Hall (12) and Clyde Hall, Jr. (14), 
350 Edna Place, Macon, Ga.; Ann 
Ellen Adams, Stettler, Alta., Canada; 
Annette Jorden (15), Box 85, Olney 
Springs, Colo.; Peggy Lee, Rte. 2, 
Pratt, Kans.; Leigh McCauley (15), 
Brenham, Tex. 
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ei FEELS like spring today in spite of the snow, 


doesn’t it?” exclaimed David as the Spartans 
came out of the schoolhouse one afternoon in early 
March. 

“Yes, and I can scarcely wait for spring to come,” 
said Kegs longingly. 

“Before long the trees will be leafing out, and 
then first thing we know we'll be making garden,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“Say, that reminds me!” Andy broke in. “You are 
all invited over to my house for a ‘sugaring-off’ 
party. Grandpa told me to be sure to tell you that he 
is going to be the host.” 

“What kind of party did you say?” asked Coralee. 

“A sugaring-off party,” Andy repeated. 

“What's that?” demanded Red. 

“Must be some new game Grandpa Van Orden 
has thought up,” suggested Chink. 

“You'll see when you get there,” Andy smiled 
mysteriously. “Just come on over right after supper.” 

“We'll be there, all right,” David promised. 
“You've made me curious.” 


|S pate evidently was not the only Spartan 
curious about the party. Not long after the 
dinner hour the entire gang was gathered at Andy’s 
house. 

“What is this party, Grandpa?” asked Kegs. 

“Yes,” Chink chimed in. “Andy said something 
about sugar.” 

“Get your wraps and come with me,” 
Grandpa Van Orden. 
talking about.” 

Grandpa took the lantern down from its nail and 
lighted it. Out into the yard he went with the gang 
trailing behind. Quickly he led them through the 
snow to a maple tree standing in the yard. 


replied 
“Tll show you what he was 
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The Spartans 
A-Sugaring 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“Oh, oh,” cried Kegs. 
maple sugar?” 

“That's part of it,” Grandpa Van Orden replied, 
“but that’s not all. Have any of you ever made 
snow candy?” 

“T haven't,” said David. 

“T’ve never even heard of it,” added Cousin Bob. 

“Well, I guess they don’t do much of that in this 
part of the country,” said Grandpa, “but when I was 
a boy I lived in Canada for several years. There 
wasn't a youngster for miles around who didn’t 
know all about snow candy and sugaring-off parties.” 

Pointing to a small tube or spout stuck into the 
trunk of the tree about a foot and a half above the 
ground, Grandpa continued: ‘‘Now that little tube 
is called the spile. It brings the sap out of the tree 
and runs it into this bucket.” 

“How much sap can you get from a tree?” asked 
Red. 

“A tree generally yields from fifteen to thirty 
gallons,” Grandpa replied. “That s enough to make 
two to four pounds of sugar.” 

“That isn’t much sugar to get from so _ sap, 
is asked Coralee. 

“No, the sap boils down a lot,” Grandpa told her. 

“There is about half a bucketful in there now,” 
Kegs pointed out. 

“Yes, that much has run in there since this after- 
noon,” Grandpa said. “I have more in the house. I 
just wanted you to see how we get the sap. Now 
let’s go back inside and get to work.” 


“Are we going to make 


NCE back in the house, Grandpa opened a 
kitchen drawer and took out some spoons. 
Handing one to each member of the gang, he said: 
“A spoon is the most important tool in this business, 
as maple sugar must be tasted often to see how it is 
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coming along, especially when having a party.” 

“I know right now that I’m going to like this 
party a lot,” grinned Kegs. 

“You'd better give Kegs a small spoon,” Red 
laughed. “He’ll be tasting the sugar so often there 
won't be any left for the rest of us.” 

“Well, he'll be quite a boy if he gets away with 
this much,” said Grandpa as he lifted the lid off 
a ten-gallon stone crock, “‘but if he can, he’s welcome 
to it.” 

“What do we do first?” asked Coralee. 

“Tl get the kettle out and then we'll start boiling 
some of the sap,” said Grandpa. He took a large 
iron kettle from the cupboard and set it on the big 
kitchen range. Then he stirred up the fire and threw 
on some fresh sticks. 

“Does anybody see the dipper anyplace?” he asked. 

“Here it is,” said Andy. 

“Now fill the kettle about half full of juice,” 
Grandpa directed. 

Andy dipped the clear liquid out of the crock 
and poured it into the kettle. 

“You might sample some of that sap before it’s 
cooked,” Grandpa suggested. “It tastes pretty good 
as it is.” 

“It is good, isn’t it!” Coralee exclaimed, taking a 
sip. 

PThe bears in Canada certainly used to think so,” 
laughed Grandpa. “They were awful pests some- 


a 


times, upsetting the buckets to get the sap. They 
figured it was as good as honey and they ran no risk 
of having bees sting them. They were comical 
though, rolling those buckets around and sticking 
their heads into them to get the last drop of juice.” 

“I don’t blame them a bit,” said Chink. “I think 
I'd stick my head into a bucket if I didn’t have a 
spoon.” 

“If you think this is good, wait till we get through 
cooking it,” said Andy. “Then you'll see how good 
it can be.” 

Andy finished dipping the juice into the kettle and 
the Spartans stood around the stove watching it 
simmer. 

“In the north woods they use huge kettles to boil 
the sap in,” Grandpa Van Orden continued, “and 
they go through the forest with big tanks, about like 
our stock tanks, built on sleds. They empty the 
buckets into the tanks and then hang them on the 
spiles again.” 

As the sap boiled up, Grandpa stirred it with a 
long spoon. Every once in a while he lifted up a 
spoonful and let it drain back into the kettle. After 
what seemed a long time to the Spartans the juice 
began “stringing out.” When he had tested it several 
times more, Grandpa announced that it was ready. 

“Ready for what?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“Follow me and find out,” said Grandpa. He 
filled the dipper with the thick syrup and went out 


‘How much sap can you get 
from a tree?” asked Red 
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the back door, the gang right be- 
hind him. 

“Now everybody take a spoon- 
ful of syrup from the dipper and 
drop it in the snow,” he directed. 

Each Spartan scraped a clean 
place in the snow and dropped his 
spoonful of hot syrupy juice. 

“Why, it makes a solid little 
ball,” exclaimed Kegs, “and it 
tastes grand!” 

“Oh, boy! let me at that dipper 
again,” cried Chink. “I’m going to 
make another one.” 

“Maybe we'd better hold on a 
little,” smiled Grandpa. “That's 
pretty rich food, and you don't 
want to get so full of it that you 
won't enjoy the next thing that is 
coming.” 

“Oh, are we going to make 
something else?” asked David. 

“I should say we are,” Grandpa 
told him. “Let's go back into the 
kitchen.” 


SrT“HIS fire feels good,” said 
Red as they gathered once 
more around the kitchen range. 
“Doesn’t it though?” agreed 
Cousin Bob. “I didn’t realize how 
cold I was.” 


Andy got out a muffin tin and 
placed it on the stove. Into each 
of the muffin cups Grandpa Van 
Orden poured a thin layer of the 
heavy cooked syrup. 

“There! It will evaporate quick- 
er in that tin,” he said, “and it 
will be molded into little cakes.” 

“I’ve seen maple sugar in 
cakes,” said Kegs. “Mother has a 
friend in Vermont who sends us 
some almost every year.” 

“They are good, aren’t they?” 
agreed Grandpa. 

“Better than any candy I ever 
tasted,” Kegs declared. 

The thin muffin tin heated 
quickly and the syrup bubbled and 
gurgled. Finally, when it was thick 
enough, Grandpa Van Orden 
lifted the pan off the stove and 
carried it out on the back porch 
to cool. 

They had hardly closed the door 
again when they heard a peculiar 
scratching noise on the back porch. 

“Sounded like something trying 
to get into our maple sugar,” 
David said. 

They rushed to the door to find 
Bige clawing at the porch screen. 

“Let him in,” said Coralee. “He 


must be cold.” 

“I wonder what he is doing so 
far from home,” said David. ‘He 
didn’t come over with me.” 

“Well, either he followed your 
tracks or he smelled that maple 
sugar a long way,’ Grandpa 
laughed. “Anyway, let him in and 
we'll give him a piece when it’s 
hard.” 

Bige wagged his tail in greeting 
as the screen door was opened, 
but instead of entering the house 
he sat down under the shelf on 
which the tin of maple sugar 
rested. 

“Not now, old fellow,” said 
David. “It isn’t ready yet. Come 
on inside here by the stove.” 

Bige followed the gang into the 
kitchen and picked a warm spot 
behind the range. 

“It seems odd that sugar can be 
made from two such different 
things as cane and maple trees, 
doesn’t it?” said Cousin Bob as 
the Spartans sat waiting for the 
sugar to cool. 

“That’s not the half of it,” 
Grandpa said. “We use more 
sugar that is made from beets 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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MITTEN 
PUPPETS 


By Lucille M. Ison 


Fwy the various types of puppets you 
will find that mitten puppets are the 
easiest to make and manipulate. 

The two puppets shown here are made from 
scraps of felt and flannel. Trace a pattern from 
figure A. Lay the pattern on a piece of brown 
felt and cut out two heads. Cut a small circle 
of tan felt for the mouth and nose. Use yarn 
to embroider the nose and mouth on the tan 
circle, then sew it onto the head as shown in A. 
Use buttons for eyes. Sew the two heads together 
along the dotted line, leaving the neck open. 
Make a pattern from figure B, and cut out four 
hands. Sew each two hands together along 
dotted line, leaving the wrists open. 

Cut a rectangle of cloth about 5 inches wide 
and about 16 inches long. Cut a slit in the center 
for the neck (C), fold crosswise, and sew up 
each side like a sack (D). Sew the head and 
hands (thumbs up) in place, leaving an open- 
ing at the bottom (Please turn to next page) 
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for your fingers as shown in figure 


To manipulate the puppet, place 
your hand inside as in E, and prac- 
tice)wiggling- your fingers to move 
the puppet’s hands, shake and nod 
its head, and so Practice in 
front of a mirror. 

Make several puppets so you 
and your friends will be able to 
give simple little plays with them. 

F is a pattern to be used for 
most any type of puppet head. Use 
buttons for eyes and yarn embroi- 
dery or scraps of felt for features. 
Wigs can be made from yarn as 
pictured in G and H. Try stuffing 
a little cotton in the puppet’s head 
to round it out. Sometimes a doll’s 
head from the ten-cent store makes 
a fine puppet’s head if it is hollow. 

Dress your puppets in the sim- 
plest of clothes. Make for the 
clown a simple cone-shaped hat 
and gather a ruffle around his 
neck. By experimenting a little you 
can have lots of fun with your 


puppets. 


Finders Keepers 


(Continued from page 11) 


You found and returned it, so the 
five dollars belong to you.” 

Nancy shook her head again. 
“No, Miss Cole, it doesn’t. I was 
selfish and said finders keepers. I 
didn’t tell you about the pin in the 
schoolroom yesterday, so I can’t 
take any reward.” 

“But Mrs. Bartlett insists upon 
giving a reward,” explained the 
principal. 

Nancy was silent for a moment, 
then her face lit up. “I'll tell you 
what we could do, Miss Cole. We 
could give a party for the fourth 
grade!” 

“Fine! I know Mrs. Bartlett 
will be happy to have the money 
used that way, Nancy, and you 
will make the children in your 
room happy too.” 
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Muffins for Stuffin’ 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Blow, wind, blow! And go, mill, go! 
So the miller may grind his corn; 

Then we shall take it, and into muffins bake it, 
To serve piping hot in the morn. 


Irish Corn Muffins 
(large recipe) 


1 egg 
1 cupful milk 


1 cupful corn meal 
1 cupful flour 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 1, cupful melted butter 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar Y4, teaspoonful salt 


Light the oven first so it will be hot when you are ready el it. 
Grease the muffin pans thoroughly. 

Beat the egg yolk and white together in a mixing bowl. 

Measure the shortening and milk. Then add it to the beaten egg. 
Measure the flour, sugar, baking powder, and salt. Sift together 
onto a piece of waxed paper. 

Stir these dry ingredients into the mixture in the bowl and beat. 
Fill the greased muffin pans half full of the muffin batter. 

Bake in a hot oven (375°F) from 10 to 12 minutes. 

This recipe makes twelve to fifteen regular-sized muffins. 


This small recipe makes six to eight tiny muffins. 

4 tablespoonfuls corn meal pinch of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls flour 1 tablespoonful beaten egg 

2 teaspoonfuls sugar Vf, cupful milk 

1 teaspoonful baking powder _1 tablespoonful butter or 
other shortening 


e@ Combine and bake in the same manner as the large recipe. 


e@ For bran or graham muffins substitute molasses for sugar in the 
regular recipe. Use bran or graham flour in place of the corn meal. 


“T’ve made myself happy,” said § With a light heart Nancy ran 
Nancy with a bright smile. “I feel out to tell everything to Betty 
all glad inside now, and I'll never Jean, who was just coming into 
say finders keepers again.” the schoolyard. 


Skyscraper Gardens 


By Laurence Fuller 


TRAWBERRY jars were first used in countries where people build 
their homes on the steep slopes of mountains and cultivate every 
inch of good soil. The jars are practical wherever space is limited, and 
they are lovely when filled with growing plants. You do not need an 
expensive pottery jar, for a stout wooden box, an empty barrel, or a 
metal tub or drum may be used as the base of a large skyscraper garden. 
If you use a wooden container, first bore several small holes for 
drainage in the bottom of your container. Then, using the largest bit you 
can find, bore several rows of holes around the container as shown in 
figure 1. These holes should be spaced so that each three forms a 
triangle. Enlarge the holes with a knife or keyhole saw as shown in B, 
figure 1. The triangular openings should be about 21/4 inches across 
and about 1 foot apart. Make as many rows of openings as the height 


of the box or barrel permits. If you use a metal container, punch the 
holes out and enlarge them with a pair of tin snips. 

Now collect enough empty tin cans of equal size so that when 
placed one on top of another they reach from the bottom to the top 
of the barrel. Punch holes all over the sides and bottoms of the cans and 
fill each can with excelsior (figure 2). This tube of cans will irrigate 
the center of your garden. Place the barrel, open end up, on four bricks 
or stones of equal height. Next have some one hold the bottom can in 
position in the middle of the barrel while you fill in around it with rich 
garden soil. Place the cans one on top of another, making a straight core, 
and fill dirt in around them. 


D M 


In each of the side openings 
and in the top of the barrel set 
ever-blooming strawberry plants 
(figure 3). Water the garden from 
the top. In a few weeks the plants 
will almost cover the container. 
The variety of the plants will de- 
termine how soon they will pro- 
duce fruit. 


Many types of flowers and veg- 
etables can be successfully grown 
in these peculiar skyscraper gar- 
dens, and because they are so com- 
pact they can easily be protected 
from a late freeze in the spring or 
an early frost in the fall. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and _ loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Billy began wondering. “Did any of the rest 
of me get tired?” 

“Yes, dear, your hands got tired,” Mother 
said. 

“What would my hands say?” Billy wanted 
to know. 

“They'd probably say: “Take us to bed, Billy. 
We've been busy helping you all day. We 
picked up your sleepers and put them away; 
helped you dress; washed your face; combed 
your hair; guided your tricycle so you wouldn’t 
upset; held a big glass of malted milk while 
you went sip, sip, sip; and helped you eatabig ff 
apple. We didn’t say a word when you let the 
hammer slip and hit our thumb. Though we 
felt pretty bad.’ 

“I suspect your ears are tired too,” said 
Mother. 

“My ears didn’t do anything,” laughed Billy. 

“Yes, they did. They'd say: ‘Billy, take us to 
bed where it’s quiet. We’ve been patient all 
day long listening for you. We told you when 
Mother called; let you know where the little 


“When you and Jim quar- 
reled, we patiently listened.” 


ILLY hated bedtime. It made him cross 
every night when Mother called, “Billy, 
time to go to bed.” 

One night when Billy objected more than 
usual, Mother said, “Why, Billy, aren’t you 
tired? What do you suppose your feet and 
legs would say if they could talk?” 

Billy looked surprised. “Feet and legs can’t 
talk, Mother.” 

“No, but suppose they could. They'd say: 
‘We're tired, Billy! We’ve taken you many 
places today. Remember, we took you to Jack’s 
house where you had so much fun. We carried 
you to the store for Mother, and we booted 
your football a long time.’ ” 

Billy grew interested. ““What else would they 
say, Mother?” 

“They would probably ask: ‘How do you 
think you would have got to the table for your 
meals, or pedaled your tricycle up and down 
the sidewalk if it hadn’t been for us? But we 
don’t mind, Billy, if you'll just take us to bed 
now and let us rest.’ ” 


Time to Go cB 
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puppies were; told you about 
the big airplane flying over- 
head; and when you and Jim 
quarreled, we patiently 
tened.’” 

Billy’s eyes grew wide. He 
had not thought how it 
sounded to his ears or to any 
one else’s ears when he quar- 
reled. Then he asked, “Are 
my eyes tired too?” 

“Yes, Billy, they've been 
busy every single minute since 
you awoke this morning. 
They’d just about say: ‘Pull 
your little winkers down where 
no one can bother us; we're 
nearly worn out. We worked 
hard today, found your clothes 
that you forgot to pick yp last 


night. Remember how we had 


to look and look before we 
could find them? We showed 


“I told you that Moth- 
maki i 
Billy had never before 


By Helen Partridge 


you where the big plane was 
‘| that your ears kept hearing; 
helped you enjoy the funny 
papers; hunted your ball; 
showed you the way to Jack’s 
and down to the store; and 
helped you keep your tricycle 
on the sidewalk.’ ” 

“But I know the way to the 
store and over to Jack’s, and I 
know already how to keep my 
tricycle on the sidewalk,” said 
Billy. 

“Close your eyes,” said 
Mother. “Pretend you don’t 
have eyes, don’t know where 
the store is, or where Jack 
lives, or even where the side- 
walk is. Don’t you think it 
would be pretty hard to get 
around then?” 


thought how important his eyes 
were, but just then he thought of something 
else. “Is my nose tired?” 

“Maybe your nose would say: ‘I’ve been good 
today, Billy. I told you that Mother was making 
gingerbread cookies, remember? After I told 
you and you went in to see for sure what it was 
that smelled so good, Mother let you have one. 
When you got jam all over me today trying to 
eat that big slice of bread and jam that your 
sister fixed for you, I didn’t say a word. When 
you and Jack were boxing and Jack gave me 
such a punch, I didn’t say anything either.’ ” 

Billy remembered something else then and 
asked, ‘Is my mouth tired?” 

“I suspect so. It would probably say with a 
great big yawn: “Take me to bed, Billy, for I’m 
tired. I’ve laughed, cried, sung, talked, and 
yelled for you all day. I kept your whistle going 
when you were playing policeman; helped you 
enjoy all your meals; and how I worked when 
you were enjoying that bubble gum!’ ” 

Billy laughed as he snuggled down to go to 
sleep and let his helpers rest. 
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Two Rights 
Won't Make a 
‘Wrong 


(Continued from page 6) 


Billy and Dave, whom he had 
thought were not far behind him, 
were no more than specks in the 
distance. 

“Why!” exclaimed Pat, “they 
couldn’t have followed at all. I 
wonder why.” 

Before he was halfway back to 
the place where the other two boys 
waited, he discovered the reason 
that they had stopped. Some one 
else was with them. Some one, no 
doubt, had hailed them to stop 
and Pat had not heard. Even at 
that distance, Pat could see who it 
was and his heart sank with a 
strange feeling of apprehension. 
It was none other than Mr. Craig’s 
hired man. 

Well, he might as well face the 
situation. Sitting erect in the sad- 
dle, Pat rode toward them with 
his head up, trying to keep calm. 
It would be hard to admit that he 
had not tied the horse to the stake 
as well as he might have. He had 
not meant to be careless. He had 
thought the knot was tight. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” he said, 
as he reined up beside the others, 
“are you—are you looking for the 
yellow horse?” 

Silly question! But he had to 
say something with the man star- 
ing at him like that. Billy and 
Dave were staring too, and look- 
ing as frightened as Pat felt. 

“I certainly am looking for the 
yellow horse!” exploded the man. 
“And it appears that you have 
been having lots of fun chasing 
him off!” 

Pat’s eyes opened wide, and for 
a second his voice stuck in his 
throat. When he could speak 
again, he looked straight at the 
man in an attempt to make him 
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believe that what he said was the 
truth. “I wasn’t chasing him off, 
sir,” he declared. “I was trying to 
catch him for you.” 

“I suppose you were trying to 
catch him when you let him loose 
too,” remarked the man sarcasti- 
cally. “Your two friends here are 
trying to tell me that you didn’t 
let him loose, but didn’t I see you 
leading him off yesterday?” 

Pat looked from Dave to Billy. 
They had tried to protect him. 

“I wasn’t leading him off yes- 
terday,” he assured the man. “I 
was only giving him a drink. And 
I did let him loose again today to 
take him to the canal for water, 
but I tied him up again. I reckon 
I didn’t tie the rope tight enough. 
That must be how he got away.” 

For a moment the man said 
nothing, only looked at him as if 
he were trying to decide whether 
or not Pat told the truth. 

“See here, boy,” he said finally, 
“that horse cost plenty of money 
and your explanation won't be 
worth much if he is lost. It’s up 
to you to get him back to Mr. 
Craig’s place right away!” 

With that he turned on his heel 
and strode off without a backward 
look toward the three boys who 
stood staring after him. 

(To be continued) 
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The Spartans Go 
A-Sugaring 


(Continued from page 26) 


than from cane. Sugar can be 
made from several different vege- 
tables, fruits, flowers, seeds, and 
even some roots. You can make it 
from sorghum, you know, and or- 
dinary corn.” 

“What is brown sugar made 
of ?” asked Chink. 

“It’s the same as white sugar,” 
Grandpa told him. “Only white 
sugar has been bleached with acid 
and lime and then filtered. But I 
expect our sugar cakes are about 
hard by now.” 

The heavy syrup in the muffin 
tin had turned to light-brown 
cakes which Grandpa shook out 
onto the kitchen table. “Help 
yourselves,” he told the Spartans. 

No second invitation was 
needed. The gang crowded around 
the table, munching on the creamy 
cakes. Even Bige got some. 

Kegs broke his cake squarely in 
two and laid half of it carefully 
on the table. 

“That’s for Mother,” he said. “I 
know how well she likes maple 
sugar, and I shouldn’t be able to 
enjoy this if I didn’t save some for 
her.” 

“Now you go right ahead and 
eat as much of that as you want,” 
smiled Grandpa. “Andy, hand me 
that cooky jar.” 

Andy lifted the heavy jar down 
from the cupboard shelf. Grandpa 
took off the lid and showed it to 
Kegs. It was packed to the brim 
with maple-sugar cakes. 

“See that?” he asked. “I made 
those up today just so you would 
all have some to take home to 
your folks.” 

“Grandpa,” said Kegs as he 
took the half cake from the table 
and started nibbling it, “you think 
of everything!” 
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100 PIECES OF 
CANDIED ORANGE 
PEEL 


The next time you have a little 
friend in to spend the evening 
and you want to make candy, 
try the good recipe given below: 


Candied 
Orange Peel 


4 large oranges, peel 
only 


2 cups water, cold 
1 cup sugar 


Peel the oranges, cover the peel 
with cold water, and bring to 
a boil. Cook until tender. Drain, 
reserving 1/, cup of the boiling 
liquid. 

Remove white membrane from 
the peel and cut the peel into 
strips. Add sugar to the boiling 
liquid and boil until it spins a 
thread. Add strips of peel and 
cook about five minutes, or until 
the syrup has nearly boiled away. 

Drain and roll strips in gran- 
ulated sugar. Place on waxed 
paper a allow to dry thor- 
oughly. Supplies sugar and some 
organic minerals. Makes 100 
pieces. 


Tell Mother this recipe is from 


Meatless Meals 


a book that gives new ways of 
serving fruits and vegetables, be- 
sides menu suggestions and help- 
ful information about food. It 
contains more than three hun- 
dred practical recipes. It is 
printed in large type, and its 
directions are easy to follow. 
Bound in linen, it sells for 


$1 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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HAve you ever worked a star puzzle? It is lots of fun! Just take your pencil 
and, beginning at the point of the star that has an opening in it, work 
your way between the lines, in and out the little doorways, until you come to 
the middle of the star. Do not go through the same doorway twice, and do not 
cross the lines. Let’s see how quickly you can find your way to the center! 


A Riddle 


By Bess Stout Lambert 
When days are warm I stretch my- 
self A Collection of Bells 

And grow until I’m tall, 1. belt, 2. bluebell, 3. sleigh bells, 
But when it’s cold I shrink until 4. belfry, 5. Belgium, 6. belle, 7. bel- 

I'm hard to see at all. low, 8. Belfast. 

A Riddle 
By Bess Stout Lambert 

I climb the hills, 
I cross the dales, 
I run but never fall; 
I have no eyes or ears or mouth, 


No feet to walk at all. 


Answers to last month’s 
puzzles: 


A Winter Visitor 


1. S-ow, 2. N-ow, 3. O-ut, 4. W-in, 
5. F-in, 6. L-ad, 7. A-nt, 8. K-ey, 
9. E-el, Snowflake. 


Eight Words Found in Lincoln 


1. Coin, 2. lion, 3. ill, 4. inn, 5. Lil, 
6. no, 7. con, 8. oil. 
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Pigey 


By Dorothea J. Snow 


| iapeenecad the patterns on lightweight cardboard and then 

carefully cut out each piece. Cut slits on the heavy black 
lines drawn on pieces B and C, around Polly Pig’s hand and in 
back of Peter Pig’s right leg. Slip one end of piece A through 
the slit in Polly Pig and the other end through Peter Pig. Glue 
the ends firmly to the pigs. See the small picture above. 

Punch a hole at the black dots in the center of both pieces 
A and D. Place piece A back of D, and fasten together with a 
pronged paper fastener. 

Now cut a base for the toy from heavy cardboard, making a 
rectangle about four and a half inches square. Sketch 2. Color 
the top of the base black. Cut a slit in the center of the base 
long enough to permit the tab on piece D to slip through. Slip 
the tab through the slit, fold on the dotted line, and glue firmly 
to the under side of the base. Then paste a piece of plain white 
paper across the entire under side. 

Now your toy is ready, and by moving either of the piggies 
up and down both will ride gaily on their teeter-totter. 
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It Soles Her Problems 

@ CALIFORNIA—Every problem that comes up seems to have 
an answer in Progress, and at times I don’t know what I should 
have done without it. Only since I began reading this magazine 
have I truly realized the blessings in store for me.—B. D. R. 


Collegiate Praise 

@ WIscoNsIN—I have a son in college who is a senior. I sent 
copies of Progress to his fraternity house, and several of the 
fellows decided it was a ‘“he-man magazine,” and one said it 
pulled him through his final examinations. 

Thirty-five ministers had the fraternity house rented for 
six weeks during vacation. One young minister saw Progress, 
and when he left he asked to take it with him. He said he had 
never seen anything so interesting. B. 


Cover-to-Cover Reade 

@ LouIsIANA—I seem to get more good out of Progress than 
any other magazine. Maybe it is because it comes nearer to solv- 
ing my problems. Anyway it is the only magazine I read from 
cover to cover without putting it down—and then reread from 
time to time!—V. B. D. 


Reading Club Material 


@ NEeEBRASKA—I do enjoy Progress. We have organized a read- 
ing club that meets every Wednesday evening for an hour. 
When it is my turn to be on the program I find material to read 
from Progress, and I receive many good comments on the 
articles—]. D. E. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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LL earth awakes from its long nap 
And dons a new green dress, 
Bedecked with flowers of every hue, 


Its gladness to express. 


The violet blooms beside the walk, 
The crocus shows its face, 
The robin sings its cheery song— 


The world’s a happy place! 


For once again the springtime comes 
With beauty everywhere; 
Are you not very glad that God 


Has made the world so fair? 


a” 
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om March brings us the begin- 
ning of springtime, and April—do 
you know what April brings? Why, 
Easter of course, the most wonderful 
time of the year! If you will look at 
your calendar, you will find that 
Easter Sunday falls on April 9. 
Maybe you are already looking for- 
ward to Easter and making plans for 
it. Is there some little friend whom 
you wish to remember with a gift? 
If so, why not send him a subscrip- 
tion for Wee Wisdom, and make him 
happy not only at Easter time but for 


a whole year to come? 


- Just fill in the gift blank on page 
32 and mail it to us. Wee Wisdom 
will be sent to your friend just in 
time for Easter along with a card 

announcing your gift. 
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